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l» explaining the general and popular language it 
ms neceflary to fort the feveral fenfes of each word^ 

and _ to exhibit firft its natural and primitive fignil 

•hcation, as 

To to reach the fhofe in a voyage. He 

arrived at a fafe harbour. 

Then to give its confequential meaning, to arrive 
to reach any place whether by land or fea ; as, he 
- arrived at his country feat. 

Then its metaphorical fenfe, to obtain any thing 
♦defired.j as, he arrived at a peerage. 

Then to mention any obfervation that arifes from 
•the comparifon of one meaning -with another ; as, it 
may be remarked of the word arrive^ that in confe- 
quence of its original and etymological fenfe, it can- 
not be properly applied but to words fignifying fome- 
thing defirable; thus, we fay a man arrived at happi- 
nefs, but cannot fay without a mixture of irony, he 
-arrived at mifery. 

Ground^ the earth, generally as oppofed to the air 
'or water. He fwam till he reached ground. The 
bird fell to the ground. 

The** 



Then follows the accidental or confequential ligni- 
fication, in which ground implies any thing that lies 
under another; as, he laid colours upon a rough 
ground. The filk had blue flowers on a red 

ground: 

Then the remoter or metaphorical fignification ; as. 
the ground of his opinion was a falfe computation! 
The ground o£ his work was his father's manufcript. 

After having gone through the natural and figu- 
rative fenfes it will be proper to fubjoin the poetical 
fenfe of each word, where it differs from that which is 
m common ufe; as, wanton applied to any thine of 
which the motion, is irregular without, terror, as 

In wanton ringlets curl'd her hair. 
To the poetical fenfe may Weed the familiar • as of 
*"A «<* to amply theperfon whofe health is drunk. 

The wife man's paffion, and the vain man's toajl. 
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